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It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  early  cntics  of  Scoto- 
Catholicism  should  have  accused  the  movement  of  leading 
Romewards.  Following  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Church 
Society  in  1892,  a number  of  letters  appeared  in  the  press  saying 
that  the  high  churchmen  who  had  formed  the  society  were 
influenced  by  Tractarianism  and  ritualism,  were  sacerdotal ist, 
disloyal  to  the  Kirk  as  a presbyterian  church,  and  that  they 
would  ultimately  join  the  Church  of  Rome  as  had  happened  to 
several  members  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  England.1  No  doubt 
such  a reaction  was  caused  in  part  by  the  prominent  use  of  the 
term  “catholic”  in  the  published  programme  of  the  new  society, 
the  aim  of  which  was  to  “defend  and  advance  Catholic  doctrine 
as  set  forth  in  the  Ancient  Creeds  and  embodied  in  the  Standards 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland”  .2  Among  the  22  special  objects  of  the 
Society  were  the  affirmation  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  church 
and  its  historical  continuity  from  the  first,  and  the  furthering  of 
catholic  unity.3 

The  leading  members  of  the  Society  were  anxious  to  affirm 
their  loyalty  to  the  Kirk,  although  Cromarty  Smith  said  that  the 
real  issue  in  their  view  was  not  between  “Popery”  and 
“Protestantism”  but  between  Christianity  and  unbelief  4 In  the 
event  no  member  of  the  Scottish  Church  Society  became  a 
Roman  Catholic.  But  in  1901  one  former  member,  the  Rev.  John 


1 The  Glasgow  Herald,  23  October  1892,  23  and  28  November  1892,  3 
December  1892,  5 and  6 December  1893. 

2 The  Constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church  Society,  iii. 

3 Ibid.,  iv.  1,2,  22. 

4 The  Glasgow  Herald,  27  October  1892,  19  November  1892,  12 
December  1893. 
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Charleson  of  Thomliebank,  was  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  and  was  probably  the  first  Scottish  presbytenan 
minister  to  become  a priest  since  the  Reformation.5  Two  years 
later  he  was  followed  into  the  Church  of  Rome  and  into  the 
priesthood  by  his  close  friend  Henry  Grey  Graham,  mimster  of 
Avondale  and  Strathaven,  and  nephew  of  his  namesake  the 
histonan  of  Scottish  society  in  the  eighteenth  century.6  Graham 
would  later  become  suffragan  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and 
Edinburgh,  the  first  former  presbytenan  clergyman  to  become  a 
member  of  the  restored  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland. 
Graham,  although  considenng  himself  “the  highest”  of  high 
churchmen,7  had  never  become  a member  of  the  Scottish  Church 
Society,  perhaps  from  the  first  regarding  it  as  Charleson  later 
came  to  view  it,  as  an  impossible  half-way  house.  The  ministry 
of  John  Charleson,  however,  highlights  the  major  differences 
between  Scoto-Catholicism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  Charleson 
was  asked  to  leave  the  Scottish  Church  Society  when  the 
Thomliebank  Case  of  1 896  and  the  publication  of  a service  book 
entitled  Matins  and  Evensong  in  1897  had  shown  that  his 
outlook  was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  high  church 
movement. 

John  Charleson  was  bom  in  Inverness  in  1862  and  was 
brought  up  within  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.8  Charleson  was 
not  alone  among  members  of  the  Scottish  Church  Society  in  this 
penod  in  coming  from  another  denomination  and  from  one 
generally  lower  in  churchmanship  than  the  Auld  Kirk 9 


5 H.G.McEwan,  Bishop  Grey  Graham  187-4-1959,  An  Essay  on  His  Life 
and  Times  (Glasgow,  1973),  27. 

6 Ibid.',  H.G. Graham,  The  Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London,  1906). 

7 H.G.Graham,  From  the  Kirk  to  the  Catholic  Church  (Glasgow,  1960), 
25. 

8 Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae,  ed.  H. Scott  (Edinburgh.  1915),  iii,  189. 

9 E g.  John  Parker,  minister  of  St  James's  Church,  Glasgow,  1890-1909, 
had  studied  first  of  all  for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
(ibid.,  iii,  446);  George  Bell,  minister  of  St  Kenneth's,  Govan.  1901-26,  had 
trained  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  (ibid.,  iii. 
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Chari eson  would  be  alone,  however,  in  progressing  further  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  He  started  to  train  for  the  ministry  of  the  Free 
Church  but  became  a member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  before 
completing  his  course.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  mission 
station  in  Thomliebank  in  the  parish  of  Eastwood,  south  of 
Glasgow,  in  1890,  and  became  the  first  minister  of  the  quoad 
sacra  pansh  of  Thomliebank  in  1892.  The  minister  of  Eastwood 
was  Dr  George  Campbell,  a prominent  member  of  the  Scottish 
Church  Society  and  previously  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church 
Service  Society.  That  the  transition  to  full  status  at  Thomliebank 
was  made  in  such  a short  time  was  due  largely  to  the  generosity 
of  Alexander  Crum,  the  owner  of  the  local  cotton  printing  works. 
The  village  of  Thomliebank  had  grown  considerably  in  size 
because  of  the  founding  of  the  Crum  works  in  1778  and  the 
industry  had  expanded  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  include  other 
processes.10  A number  of  workers  from  Ulster  had  come  to  the 
factory  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  an  Orange 
Lodge  had  been  formed  in  Thomliebank.  Chari  eson’ s type  of 
high  church  ministry  was  thus  unlikely  to  appeal  to  a significant 
number  of  his  parishioners. 

Opposition  to  Charleson  surfaced  in  1896  when  a petition 
from  207  out  of  the  383  members  of  Thomliebank  was  presented 
to  the  presbytery  of  Paisley  expressing  “great  dissatisfaction” 
and  asking  that  an  enquiry  be  made  into  the  state  of  the  church.11 
The  petitioners  were  cntical  of  certain  changes  Charleson  had 
made  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  church  building.  They  were  also  unhappy 
with  the  way  in  which  these  changes  had  been  made,  without 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  office-bearers  in  the 
congregation.  The  presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to  set  up  a 

448);  Arthur  Jenkinson,  minister  of  Innellan,  1886-1918,  had  trained  for  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  in  England  (ibid.,  iv,  25-6);  and  Robert 
Borland,  minister  of  Yarrow,  1883-1912,  had  been  ordained  first  of  all  to  an 
Evangelical  Union  congregation  at  Langholm  (ibid.,  ii,  198). 

10  The  Third  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  The  County  of  Renfrew  and 
the  County  of  Bute  (Glasgow,  1962),  378-9. 

' 1 Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  5 February  1896. 
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committee  to  visit  the  parish  and  examine  the  complaints.  The 
committee  reported  to  the  presbytery  a few  months  later  and  this 
report  was  accepted  by  all  parties  concerned,  the  presbytery,  the 
minister,  and  the  petitioners,  as  settling  the  dispute.12  Members 
of  the  committee  also  attended  public  worship  at  Thomliebank 
when  a letter  which  Charleson  had  sent  to  the  committee  was 
read  out  to  the  congregation.  In  the  view  of  the  committee  this 
letter  went  a long  way  towards  restonng  harmonious  relations  in 
the  church  In  spite  of  the  committee’s  opinion,  113  members  left 
the  congregation  during  the  year  of  the  case. 13 

The  petitioners  had  complained  in  the  first  place  about  the 
“continual  alteration“  of  the  services  of  the  church.  This 
complaint  referred  to  the  use  of  a book  compiled  by  Charleson 
entitled  Church  Services. 14  The  book  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  practice  of  responsive  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  congregation 
In  the  introduction,  Charleson  said  that  the  defect  of  services 
which  were  made  up  entirely  of  free  prayer  was  shown  up  when 
the  minister  was  “weak  and  uninspiring”.  The  book  was  an 
attempt  to  remedy  what  in  his  opinion  was  a “defect  now  so 
generally  acknowledged”.15  Charleson  pointed  out  that  the 
responsive  services  were  mainly  systematic  arrangements  of 
scnpture  sentences  and  that  very  little  was  of  his  own 
composition.16  The  book  contained  16  services  based  on  themes 
such  as  “The  Commandments”,  “The  Commandments  of 
Christ”,  “Thanksgiving”  and  “Praise”.  It  also  included  a 
catechism  and  a number  of  canticles.  The  presbytery  committee 
reported  that  the  book  had  been  compiled  by  resolution  of  the 
managers  in  1 890, 17  that  it  had  been  discontinued  in  1894  “in 
deference  to  representations  of  certain  members  of  the  church 


12  Ibid.,  6 May  1896. 

13  Ibid.,  3 February  1897. 

14  J. Charleson,  Church  Services  (Glasgow,  1890). 

15  Ibid.,  3. 

16  Ibid.,  4 

17  The  Glasgow  Herald,  7 May  1896;  Minutes  of  the  Managers  of 
Thomliebank,  20  November  1890. 
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that  the  responsive  element  in  the  services  was  distasteful  to  a 
section  of  the  congregation”,  and  that  since  then  there  had  been 
no  alterations  in  the  services.18  The  cause  of  this  complaint  had 
thus  been  removed.  The  petitioners  did  not  object  to  other 
features  of  the  worship  at  Thomliebank,  such  as  the  chanting  of 
the  psalms  and  the  saying  of  the  creed,  which  were  omitted  from 
the  order  of  service  by  the  kirk  session  when  Charleson  left 
Thomliebank  in  1901. 19  In  addition  Charleson  had  held  holy 
week  services  with  a service  from  12  noon  until  3 p.m.  on  Good 
Fnday  and  an  “Easter  Vigil”  starting  at  11.30  p.m.  on  the 
Saturday.20 

The  other  mam  criticism  of  Charleson’s  ministry  concerned 
the  “alteration  of  the  Church  building  without  proper 
authority”.21  The  presbytery  committee  pointed  out  that  the  only 
part  of  the  building  which  had  been  altered  was  the  chancel,  and 
that  the  plans  had  been  submitted  to  a congregational  meeting. 
The  proposals  included  the  laying  of  tiles,  the  enlargement  of  the 
floor  area,  and  the  insertion  of  a new  stained  glass  window.22 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  these  plans  should  have  been 
submitted  to  the  presbytery  but  that  all  those  involved,  the 
minister,  the  managers,  and  the  congregation,  were  unaware  that 
they  were  proceeding  irregularly.23 

It  appears,  however,  that  Charleson  had  made  other  and  far 
more  controversial  alterations  in  the  chancel  area  of  the  church. 
At  a meeting  of  the  managers  in  1894  he  was  asked  about  a shelf 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  chancel,24  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  presbytery  in  1896  Charleson  referred  to  a 
“tabernacle”  as  well  as  a shelf.25  He  told  the  presbytery  that  he 
was  willing  either  to  remove  the  tabernacle  and  the  shelf. 


18  I he  Glasgow  Herald,  7 May  1896. 

19  Minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Thomliebank,  21  November  1901. 

20  Thomliebank  Parish  Magazine,  March  1894. 

21  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  5 February  1896. 

22  Minutes  of  the  Managers  of  Thomliebank,  1 0 September  1 894. 

25  7 he  Glasgow  Herald,  7 May  1896. 

24  Minutes  of  the  Managers  of  Thomliebank,  6 April  1894. 

25  The  Glasgow  Herald,  29  June  1 896. 
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retaining  the  table  in  its  present  and  onginal  position,  or  to 
remove  the  tabernacle  and  bnng  forward  the  table  so  that  it 
might  be  clear  all  round,  retaining  the  shelf  for  floral  decorations 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  table  for  any  but 
sacramental  purposes.  The  presbytery  committee  preferred  the 
later  alternative.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Charleson  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  celebrating  communion  in  the  eastward  position  with 
his  back  to  the  congregation  and  that  the  table  was  placed  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  chancel  with  a tabernacle  placed  on  a 
shelf  above  it.  In  this  respect  Charleson  was  quite  untypical  of 
the  high  church  movement.  The  only  other  member  of  the 
Scottish  Church  Society  who  celebrated  communion  in  the 
eastward  position  was  Thomas  Adamson  of  Barnhill,  Broughty 
Ferry,  and  this  practice  was  not  supported  by  his  fellow  high 
churchmen  when  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
assembly  in  1902. 26  Some  observers  made  the  understandable 
assumption  that  the  tabernacle  at  Thomliebank  was  used  for  the 
reservation  of  sacramental  elements  and  was  connected  with  the 
doctnne  of  transubstantiation.27  The  former  secretary  to  the 
managers,  who  had  left  the  congregation  in  1893,  thought  that 
under  Charleson’s  ministry  the  communion  table  had  been 
transformed  into  an  altar,  and  that  a tabernacle  had  been  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  host.28  It  went  without  saying  that  Jacob 
Pnmmer,  the  prominent  anti -Romanist,  would  later  accuse 
Charleson  of  setting  up  a popish  altar.29  According  to  Pnmmer 
the  tabernacle  was  still  “on  the  altar”  in  1 898,  two  years  after 
the  case.30 

The  petitioners  had  also  objected  to  the  erection  of  a 
baptismal  font  by  Charleson  without  consulting  the  trustees  or 


26  D.M.Murray,  “The  Barnhill  Case,  1901-1904:  The  Limits  of  Ritual  in 
the  Kirk”,  ante,  xxii  (1986),  259-76. 

27  The  Glasgow  Herald,  2 July  1896. 

28  Ibid.,  15  July  1896. 

29  J Primmer,  Mr  Charleson's  “Why  / Lei  the  Church  of  Scotland" 
(Dunfermline,  1901).  6. 

30  Ibid.,  10. 
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the  managers.31  It  appeared  that  Charleson  had  placed  a font 
near  the  main  entrance  of  the  church  without  obtaimng  the 
permission  of  the  managers  in  the  usual  way.32  In  his  letter  to  the 
presbytery  Charleson  said  that  he  would  not  have  gone  ahead 
with  the  erection  of  the  font  in  that  position  if  he  had  known  that 
his  action  would  arouse  such  feelings.  He  said  that,  for  the  next 
year,  he  would  celebrate  baptisms  from  near  the  pulpit,  and  that 
thereafter  parents  would  be  able  to  choose  where  they  wished  the 
baptism  of  their  children  to  take  place.33  The  presbytery 
committee  would  have  wished  the  font  to  be  placed  near  to  the 
pulpit,  but  they  thought  that  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
Charleson  was  acceptable  in  the  circumstances.  The  font  thus 
stayed  in  its  position  at  the  door  of  the  church  and  Charleson  no 
doubt  administered  baptism  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the  church  using 
a portable  font  or  basin.  In  wishing  to  place  the  baptismal  font 
near  the  main  entrance  of  the  church,  Charleson  was  in 
agreement  with  other  Scoto- Catholics  who  argued  for  the 
medieval  position  since  baptism  is  the  rite  of  entrance  into  the 
church.34  They  also  said,  however,  that  the  font  should  be  in  a 
place  where  the  congregation  could  see  the  baptism  taking 
place.35 

The  presbytery  had  hoped  for  an  end  to  the  division  within 
the  congregation  and  had  based  their  hope  on  Charleson’s  letter 
to  them  during  the  course  of  the  case.  In  spite  of  their  plea  to  the 
congregation  to  forget  the  past,  a large  exodus  of  members  took 
place  during  1896.  The  presbytery  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
Charleson  would  make  a most  unconciliatory  speech  to  the 


31  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  5 February  1896. 

32  The  Glasgow  Herald,  7 May  1896 

33  Ibid.,  29  June  1896. 

34  R.R  Anderson,  J.Cooper  and  E.L.Thompson,  “Church  Fabrics:  their 
right  arrangement  in  relation  to  the  various  ordinances  and  services  of 
worship,  and  with  regard  to  varying  local  circumstances”,  in  Scottish 
Church  Society,  Divine  Life  in  the  Church , Conferences,  Second  Series 
(Edinburgh,  1895),  ii,  236,  244,  253.  Cf.  Murray,  “Barnhill  Case”,  268. 

J Cooper,  I he  Plan  and  Furnishings  of  the  Churches,  reprinted  from 
The  Architect  3 and  17  November  1916,  13. 
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congregation  following  the  case.  He  said  that  those  who 
“obstinately  cry  out  for  the  removal  of  the  font”  were  “unduly 
intolerant  of  others”  and  “disturbers  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
the  church”  The  only  course  open  to  those  who  could  not  remain 
peaceably  in  the  church  was  to  leave  it.36  It  was  thus  not 
surprising  that  so  many  did  leave  the  congregation.  On  the  other 
hand  there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  uncompromising 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  petitioners.  The  session  clerk 
said  that  he  had  decided  to  leave  the  congregation  no  matter  what 
the  outcome  of  the  case  might  be.37  One  area  of  concern  which 
was  not  raised  by  the  petitioners  was  Charleson’s  doctnnal 
position  and  it  later  became  evident  that  the  tabernacle  at 
Thomliebank  was  of  significance  in  representing  his  journey 
beyond  Scoto-Catholicism  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  had  shown  that  Charleson  held 
views  which  were  at  variance  with  others  in  the  high  church 
movement  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  asked  to  leave  the 
Scottish  Church  Society.  The  only  public  reference  to 
Charleson’s  departure  was  made  by  Dr  George  W.Sprott  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  1 902,  the  year  after  Charleson 
had  become  a Roman  Catholic.  Sprott  said  that  he  had  “no 
acquaintance”  with  Charleson,  but  that  he  wished  to  place  on 
record 

that  six  or  seven  years  ago  I had  some  conversation  about 
him  with  Dr  John  Macleod,  who  told  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  because  of  his  Roman  proclivities  to  ask  him  to 
leave  the  Scottish  Church  Society.  He  was  requested  to  do 
so,  and  he  left  the  Society  accordingly.38 
Charleson’s  name  appears  on  the  membership  list  of  the  Scottish 
Church  Society  for  the  year  1896-7  but  it  does  not  appear 
thereafter.  Charleson  was  closest  in  terms  of  churchmanship  to 
James  Cooper  and  those  in  the  society  who  were  concerned  with 


36  The  Glasgow  Herald,  13  July  1896. 

37  The  North  British  Daily  Mail , 15  August  1896. 

38  Scottish  Church  Society,  Annual  Report , 1901-02,  18. 
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ritual  and  symbolism.39  Charleson  had  founded  the  Glasgow 
Ecclesiological  Society  in  1893,  a sister  organisation  to  the 
Aberdeen  Ecclesiological  Society  which  had  been  formed  by 
James  Cooper  in  1886.  Charleson  served  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  society  until  he  became  a Roman  Catholic  and  he  gave 
several  papers  at  its  meetings.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he 
held  views  concerning  the  symbolism  of  church  architecture 
which  were  in  advance  of  what  was  general  among  presbyterian 
high  churchmen.  Charleson,  for  example,  wished  there  to  be  a 
“holy  of  holies”  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church.40 

The  growing  difference  between  Charleson  and  Scoto- 
Catholicism  was  also  seen  in  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
anonymous  publication  in  1897  of  a book  entitled  Matins  and 
Evensong 41  The  book  contained  prayers  which  referred  to  the 
dead  and  one  which  referred  to  the  intercessions  of  Mary  and  the 
saints  42  A review  in  the  The  Glasgow  Herald  was  cntical  of  the 
book  and  attributed  it  to  the  Scottish  Church  Society.43  James 
Cooper,  however,  wrote  to  say  that  the  society  was  not 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  book  and  that  it  had  never 
published  anything  anonymously.44  Charleson  then  admitted  that 
he  was  the  author  and  said  that  it  was  used  in  services  in 
Thomliebank  45  Cooper  later  wrote  to  the  Herald  to  say  that  the 
society  would  not  have  approved  of  the  book’s  publication.46  He 
referred  to  remarks  made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
society,  that  members  should  avoid  all  “unnecessary 


39  D M. Murray,  “The  Scottish  Church  Society,  1892-1914:  a study  of  the 
High  Church  Movement  in  the  Church  of  Scotland”  (Ph  D.  thesis. 
University  of  Cambridge,  1976),  69-80. 

40  J Charleson,  “The  Rationale  and  Symbolism  of  Christian  Churches”, 

Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Ecclesiological  Society  (1895),  43,  45. 

41  Matins  and  Evensong,  from  sources  anciently  in  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ( 1897). 

42  Primmer,  Charleson,  9. 

43  The  Glasgow  Herald,  22  May  1 897. 

44  Ibid.,  27  May  1897. 

45  Ibid.,  1 June  1897. 

46  Ibid.,  2 June  1897. 
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eccentricities”,  of  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  innovation  or 
ritual  that  had  not  been  “duly  considered”  47  Whether  or  not 
these  remarks  had  been  intended  to  refer  to  Charleson,  Cooper 
applied  them  to  the  publication  of  Matins  and  Evensong  He  said 
that  such  actions  by  individual  members  would  draw  attention 
away  from  the  central  concern  of  the  society,  which  was  the 
assertion  and  defence  of  catholic  doctrine,  to  the  mere  details  of 
form  and  ntual . On  the  other  hand  he  did  not  think  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  book  inconsistent  with  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
however  unwise  its  publication  and  however  unfamiliar  it  would 
be  to  members  of  the  Kirk.  Cooper,  however,  said  that  he  would 
not  put  such  prayers  into  the  hands  of  his  own  congregation, 
even  although  Roman  error  was  not  involved. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Church  Society, 
Charleson  had  defended  it  from  leading  Romewards.48  But  he 
came  to  recognise  that  his  growing  respect  for  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  together  with  his  growing 
reverence  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  meant  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  a member  of  the  society  49  There  was,  he  said,  a “decided 
difference”  between  the  society  and  his  own  position.  He 
became  so  suspicious  of  the  foundations  of  “Protestant  High 
Churchism”  that  he  avoided  all  public  display  of  sympathy  with 
lus  brethren,  while  “remaining  bound  to  them  by  closest  ties  of 
fnendship,  and  admiration  of  their  faith  and  zeal”.50  It  would 
thus  appear  that  when  Charleson  was  asked  to  leave  the  society 
he  did  so  willingly  since  he  was  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  its 
doctnnal  basis.  Charleson  was  coming  to  the  view  that  he  could 
not  be  a true  catholic  and  remain  within  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  only  place  for  him  was  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Scottish  Church  Society  was  thus  not  involved  when  Charleson's 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  was  made  public,  and  the 
decision  of  Macleod  and  Sprott  in  asking  him  to  leave  the  society 


47  Scottish  Church  Society,  Annual  Report,  1896-7,  27-8. 
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49  J. Charleson,  Why  I Left  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1901),  1 In. 

50  Ibid. 
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some  years  before  had  been  confirmed  as  wise  and  far-seeing. 
Charleson,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained  his 
friendship  with  members  of  the  society.  James  Cooper  remarked 
in  1909,  on  meeting  Charleson  for  the  first  time  since  he  became 
a Roman  Catholic,  that  he  had  greeted  Charleson  warmly,  but 
had  received  a “cold  and  hard  return”.51 

Charleson  seems  to  have  half-decided  by  1900  that  he  should 
join  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  that  year  he  formed  a close 
friendship  with  two  other  like-minded  men,  Henry  Grey  Graham 
and  John  Campbell  McNaught.52  Both  were  sons  of  the  manse 
and  both  at  that  time  probationers  waiting  a call  to  their  first 
charge.  Both  were  attracted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  although  in 
Graham’s  case  it  would  appear  that  he  was  impressed  more  by 
the  outer  trappings  than  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  When 
Graham  was  an  assistant  minister  at  Dalserf,  his  collection  of 
Roman  Catholic  books,  paintings  and  religious  objects  had 
caused  his  “bishop”  some  alarm.53  It  was  Charleson,  from  his 
study  of  the  Fathers  and  the  liturgies  of  the  early  church,  who 
gave  Graham  a thought-out  rationale  for  Roman  Catholicism.54 
The  three  men  met  frequently  and  developed  the  habit  of  visiting 
Kilmichael,  a ruined  chapel  in  Bute  just  across  from  where 
McNaught  served  as  an  assistant  at  Kilbride.55 

One  of  the  crucial  questions  they  discussed  was  the 
continuity  of  the  church  from  the  beginning.  Had  the  Celtic 
Church  been  independent  of  Rome  and  thus  a precursor  of  the 
reformed  church  in  Scotland  as  some  high  churchmen 
suggested?56  McNaught,  although  he  remained  within  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  would  later  argue  that  the  Celtic  Church  was  simply 
a part  of  the  Roman  Church  and  that  it  recognised  the  authority 

51  Aberdeen  University  Library,  MS.  2283/31,  Diaries  of  James  Cooper,  3 
February  1909,  10. 
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of  the  pope.57  Charleson  would  later  publish  an  account  of  their 
last  and,  for  him,  critical  meetings  at  Kilmichael  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1901. 58  It  seemed  diat  all  their  prayer, 
study  and  discussions  were  leading  in  only  one  direction,  and 
they  decided  to  meet  again  in  Kilmichael  on  Michaelmas  day  in 
1901  to  tell  the  others  what  each  had  decided  When  that  day 
came  Charleson  had  made  his  decision.  He  was  received  into  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  the  diocesan  seminary  at  Bearsden  on  24 
October  1901. 59  He  had  previously  resigned  his  charge  and 
status  as  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  explained  to 
the  presbytery  of  Paisley  his  reasons  for  taking  such  a step.60 
These  reasons  were  later  published  in  a pamphlet  entitled  Why  I 
Left  the  Church  of  Scotland.*'1 

In  the  pamphlet  Charleson  said  that  he  had  decided  to 
undertake  a fresh  study  of  the  gospels  in  order  to  find  out  the 
real  teaching  of  Christ.62  In  the  course  of  his  study  he  had  found 
several  things  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  protestantism. 
These  included  the  sacnficial  nature  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,63  the 
building  of  the  church  upon  St  Peter,64  and  indications  of  the 
“mysterious  and  veiled  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin”.65  It  was 
evident,  he  said,  that  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
reserved  these  principles  continuously  from  the  beginning 66  Only 
the  Church  of  Rome,  too,  could  claim  absolute  certainty  in 
teaching  the  truth  and  freedom  from  all  possibility  of  error  in 
doctrine.67  If  the  Roman  Church  alone  possessed  the  truth  then  it 
followed  that  all  other  churches  were  in  schism  from  it 
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Charleson  concluded  that  if  he  was  in  schism  then  he  was  wrong, 
no  matter  how  good  his  beliefs  and  practices  might  be.  His  days 
of  trying  to  combine  Catholicism  and  protestantism  were  over. 
Charleson  was  led  to  Rome  by  the  search  for  an  absolute 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  authority  could  only  be  found  in  the  church 
built  upon  Peter  which  had  remained  in  unbroken  unity  and 
succession  with  that  foundation.  Graham  would  later  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.68  Having  been  received  in  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Charleson  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  the 
Scots  College  in  Rome  and  was  ordained  at  Kirkintilloch  in 
1904.  He  later  served  at  Croy  and  retired  in  1929.  He  died  in 
1942. 69 

As  was  to  be  expected  there  were  references  to  Charleson’s 
conversion  in  the  editonal  and  correspondence  columns  of  The 
Glasgow  Herald  At  no  point,  however,  was  the  Scottish  Church 
Society  mentioned  in  connection  with  Charleson’s  departure.  An 
editonal  article  spoke  of  Charleson  being  untypical  of  high 
churchmen  in  his  going  to  Rome.70  The  Scoto-Catholics  did  not 
escape  as  lightly  from  the  pen  of  Jacob  Primmer  who  saw  in 
Charleson’s  defection  the  evidence  of  a “secret  Romanising” 
conspiracy.71  For  Pnmmer,  however,  the  Church  Service  Society 
and  the  Ecclesiological  Societies  were  equally  as  guilty  as  the 
Scottish  Church  Society.72  The  stronger  the  evidence  against 
such  a conspiracy,  the  more  Pnmmer  detected  the  undercurrents 
of  a plot  to  subvert  the  Church  of  Scotland.73  That  Charleson 
had  left  the  Scottish  Church  Society  and  the  Church  Service 
Society  showed  the  cunning  of  the  conspirators.74 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  Charleson  had  realised 
some  years  before  that  he  no  longer  shared  the  doctrinal  outlook 
of  the  Scottish  Church  Society.  The  society  wished  to  affirm  the 
catholic  doctrines  of  the  early  and  undivided  church  as  set  forth 
in  the  reformed  confessions  of  the  Kirk,  not  as  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Scoto- Catholics  wished  to  recover  the  catholic 
elements  in  the  tradition  of  the  reformed  church  which  had  been 
forgotten  and  neglected,  not  import  traditions  into 
presbyterianism  from  Rome  or  even  Canterbury.75  In  answer  to 
Primmer’ s attacks,  Cromarty  Smith  said  that  members  of  the 
society  detested  Romanism  as  much  as  Primmer  did,  although 
they  did  not  waste  their  time  and  energy  in  attacking  the  pope, 
believing  that  it  was  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  rail  at  the 
bad.76  Thomas  Leishman  said  that  the  greatest  danger  facing  the 
Kirk  was  not  Roman  Catholicism  but  the  movement  away  from 
the  Chnstian  faith  altogether.77  James  Cooper  said  that  he  had 
good  friends  who  were  Roman  Catholics  and  that  he  regarded 
them  as  excellent  Christians.78  During  a visit  to  Italy  as  a student 
in  1871,  however.  Cooper  had  been  offended  by  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church.  His 
biographer,  H.J.Wotherspoon,  thought  that  Cooper’s  dianes  of 
the  visit  “would  have  edified  Mr  Primmer... by  the  frequent 
seventy  of  their  quips  at  papistry”.79 

Cooper  was  clear  as  to  the  root  of  the  error  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  had  added  novelties  to  the  onginal  deposit  of  faith  “so 
obviously  unscnptural  and  uncatholic”  as  purgatory,  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  infallibility 
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of  the  pope.80  Cooper  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  go  behind  the 
reformation  and  to  withdraw  protests  against  Roman  error 
which,  in  the  light  of  an  open  bible,  the  reformers  had  been 
compelled  to  make.81  According  to  Wotherspoon,  the  Roman 
Church  had  added  tradition  to  scnpture  and  there  could  be  no 
secunty  for  the  faith  when  such  additions  were  made.82  Although 
committed  to  church  unity,  Scoto-Catholics  did  not  think  that 
reunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  would  be  possible  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Sprott  thought  it  was  “utterly  vain”  to  look 
for  corporate  reunion  until  Rome  repudiated  her  errors  and 
returned  to  the  standards  of  the  undivided  church.83  In  his  view 
the  possibility  of  reunion  had  been  further  removed  by  the  papal 
bull  of  Leo  Xm  in  1896  against  the  validity  of  Anglican 
orders.84  Thomas  Leishman,  although  he  thought  that  reunion 
was  not  feasible  with  Rome  at  the  time,  still  counted  it  a goal  for 
work  and  prayer.85  While  being  opposed  to  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Roman  Catholicism,  however, 
Scoto-Catholics  saw  their  task  to  “defend  and  advance”  catholic 
doctnne  within  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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